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DEATH OF MR. W. J. JOHNSON. 


It is with deep regret we announce the decease of Mr. W. J. Johnson, late part- 
Proprietor and Publisher of Evangelical Christendom. He had been in failing 
health for a considerable time, and passed away after some months of suffering, 
the Saviour, whom he had long known and faithfully served. For more than 
® quarter of a century he had been associated with the late Editor, Mr. J. F. 
Oakey, in the proprietorship and conduct of this journal. Mr. Johnson was | 
widely known and greatly esteemed, 10t only for his integrity and uprightness 
in business, but for his kindness of heart. 

THE MONTH. 


A onxat deal of attention has been given of late years to the supply of proper 
house accommodation for the very poor. Health and morality are equally con- 
cerned in this question. It has been said, very epigrammatically, that in England 
the rich grow richer and the poor grow poorer. We do not believe that the truth 
of this saying equals its point and terseness. Yet there is some ground for such 
> a description of the social processes that are going on among us. The skilled 
mechanic class certainly have not retrograded in their supply of the necessities 
and even some of the comforts and elegancies of life. The agricultural labourer 
has lingered far behind in the race for improvement, but even he is beginning to }- 
jog on a little. -Some great landlords have taken a pride in building neat and © >: 
cosy little cottages on their estates in which farm labourers may live, and it is to ve 
. be hoped that others will follow their éxample. It is not so true as perhaps it~ — 
: once was in some localities that horses and dogs were better lodged than human 4 
: beings. It is in great cities, however, that the need still exists of finding fitting _ 
shelter for the very poor. In some respects they have suffered by the measures as 
that-have been taken for public convenience and utility. The clearimg away of 
the -houses in densely crowded areas to make room for new buildings or railway 
stations, has aggravated the crowding, with all its attendant evils, in the simflar 
areas that remain. The exertions of the Peabody Trustees have failed to touch 
the social stratum to which the sufferers belong. The blocks of buildings erécted 
by them are beyond the means of such, and the regulations enforced, excellent 
though they are, have an excluding effect on those who are down so low. We 
r, are glad to learn that something has been done to meet the case, and that dwell- 
ings have been erected which admit « still needier class than such as usually 
| occupy the model dwellings for the working classes. They can be so managed es 
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The four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Raphael has been celebrated in 
Italy with appropriate proceedings of s public nature. The Italians are naturally 
proud of their gifted countryman, whose works mark the culminating point in the 
development of that artistic genius which has shed such a lustre on their history. 
Raphael's name is probably more widely known and highly honoured than that of 
any other painter whom the world has produced. It is a curious coincidence that 
he should have been born in the same year as Martin Lather, the great reformer. 
The geniut-of Raphael was devoted to the service of the Boman Pontiff His 
frescoes adorn the walls of the Vatican, and his best known paintings are chiefly” 
representations of the Virgin and Child. He was a favourite of the Pope, and he 
and Michael Angelo may be said to have put the finishing touch to the splendou: 
of the Papal Court. At that very moment the movement was beginning which 
was to strike so severe a blow at the supremacy at Rome. Nor was-this merely a 
fortuitous coincidence. It was the building of St. Peter's at Rome that, in a 
certain sense, actually brought about the Reformation. It was to meet the 
enormous cost of that colossal structure that the system of selling indulgences 
was set on foot, and it was this infamods traffie that stirred up the soul of Luther 
to opposition. Thus the crowning point of Papal greatness was the means of 
producing a reaction against the whole dark and delusive system. Lather is 
immeasurably greater than Raphael, and has laid the world under an immensely ~ 
greater tribute of obligation. He is one of the greatest of epoch-making men. 
He exerted a spiritual force which entered far deeper into human nature than the 
most brilliant appeal to artistic sensibilities, and originated movements which have 
brought freedom, enlightenment, and moral elevation in their train. The arts of 
beauty ally themselves too easily with false forms of religion, and invest them 
with an outward charm which tends to hide their pernicious character. ‘he life 
of religion lies in its power to heal and purify the conscience. Raphael's services 
to art were very great, but, as far as religion was concerned, his paintings were 
only adcanments to a degrading and demoralizing superstition. Luther recalled 
religion to its proper office by proclaiming anew the forgotten Gospel, and teaching 
men to hye by faith in Christ and in obedience to the law of God. 


Tho question which has engaged the attention of the Presbytery of London 
two_or three of its meetings is one which has much more than a denominational 
interest. It is a movement to adjust better the Confession of Faith to the actual 
living Church. Various organs of opinion have seen in it a desire to get rid of 
somé of those doctrines which have been characteristic of the Presbyterian 
churehes throughout their past history, and which are commonly known ss 
Calvinistic. The doctrine of election may be regarded as the key-stone of the 
theological system which goes under that name, and it has been asserted that all 
creeds which embody that doctrine in its stricter interpretation have lost their 
hold on the present age. It is not our business to diseuss the docttine, orto 
inquire into its proofs, nor yet to consider to what extent it may be misundurstood 
or abandoned ; all that we would observe is that it is a mistake toimagme that 
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to yield a moderate percentage on the original outlay—not so much, perhaps, as to. 
BE make them simply a desirable investment, but still sufficient to encourage the 
i benevolent and pradent to persist in the enterprise. From « Christian point of 
view, the effort is worthy of the warmest encouragement. What a barrier 
obstructs the Gospel in the filthy, pestiferous, demoralizing dens,misealled homes, 
in which the vietims of penury are tossed and huddled together ! 


' nothing short of a public misfortune. 


lead to 
put 


ariseq from the circumstance that it is likely to 
discussion of the question of how much should be 
the points which should make s ground of. communion between Christians 
agree on them, and a ground of scparation from those who do not agree. It is 
evident that all Christian bodies who either actually or virtually enforce subscrip- 
tion to articles of faith must be interested in the discussion of this-question. It 
is too soon to forecast the course of the movement in the future, or to anticipate 
the results to whieh it.may eventually lead, but if wisely conducted, it 
towards the solution of a question which has often troublesome, and 
never yet been settled. | 

We are pleased to learn that the good old city of Norwich has offered its 
hospitality to the Evangelical Alliance, as will be seen from another part of 
was one of the places where it found many hearty adherents. In the lapse of 
years, changes took place resulting in the virtual, extinction of the branch of the 
Alliance which had been formed in that quarter. The recent revival of interest 
in our operations has led to the resuscitation of a circle of members in that 
neighbourhood, and we trust that the meetings to be held there will still further 
extend and deepen the interest which is already showing such unmistakable signs 
af warmth, vigour, and cordiality. - 


Mr. Bradlaugh seems to be destined to win one success after another. The 
action against him to recover penalties for his conduct in sitting and voting in the 
House of Commons without having first taken the statutory oath, has been finally 
dismissed by the decision of the House of Lords. The prosecution directed 
against him for his connection with the Fresthinker has also ended in his 
acqnittal. We cannot but regard these things as a grave misfortune; they give 
him an «lat which is anything but desirable. He has, in the eyes of his 
admirers, all the glory of a- conqueror, added to all the glory of a martyr. 
When we consider the aature of the influence he exercises, we look on all this as 
a sore evil. The whole set of circumstances which have given them this notoriety 
carnot bo thought on by any wise or judicious Christian without a feeling of deep 
_ pain and regret. The principles he professes are diametrically opposed to what 
we hold to be essential to the moral well-being of society, as well as to the highest 
interests of the soul. Whatever lends any adventitious force to his teaching is 


LITERARY. 
Tae amount of intellectual ability and labour which has been brought to bear on 
the mere text of Scripture’ is positively astounding. In the Massora of the 
Jewish Rabbins we have a great collection of observations on the phenomena of 
the Hebrew text, which may be regarded as farnishing the basis of all subsequent 
criticism, although it is only in our’own day tliat the whole body of these notes 
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herein lies the whole explanation of the movement among our Presbyterian 
friends. Whether Calvinism be or be not the most correct of theological systacas; 
there is no doubt that it is still the accepted view with the Presbyterian churehes. 

* ‘The wish is not to alter the doctrines held, but to modify the assent demanded by 
_the terms of subscriptian to various matters contained in the Confession which do 
not either come within the sphere of dovtrine properly, or, if doctrinal, are yét of 
minor importance. 

7 
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f common objects, such as sw, earth; or the common relations of life, as father, 
: son. Yet, even in regard to these, it is surprising what variations of usage 
5 prevail in different languages. In the authorized version of the Bible the same 
English word, in some cases, is used to denote several different words in Greek or 
Hebrew ; and, on the other hand, the same word in the originel is variously 
rendered in different passages. This fault was pointed out by the revisers of the 
| New Testament, but they have not steered clear of it themselves in the version 
. they have given to the public. It is a matter of importance, therefore, for those 
who would make themselves acvurately acquainted with Scripture that they should 
_-: possess a trustworthy guide in regard to the words of the original which occur in 
particular passages, and a clue to the exact meaning by a reference to other 
passages where the same Hebrew or Greek word occurs. Such a guide has been 
&§ farnished to the English reader by Dr. Robert Young (G. A. Young and Co.) in his 
“ Dictionary and Concordance of Bible Words and Synonyms,” although it is 
only for the New Testament that it is available. The author has already dono 
good service to the cause of biblical study by a previous work of his, entitled the 
“ Analytical Concordance,” as well as by several other writings bearing on sacred 
scholarship. Judging from the numb«r of these, it must be to him a lifelong 

_ labour and a work of love. 


There are general questions which emerge in connection with Mission enter- 
prise which may be very well discussed in some appropriate literary organ, as well 
as in the meetings or publications of the body which they touch in the first 
instance. In the Princeton Missionary Review we find articles of this character, _ 
as well as a very large amount of information in regard tc Mission work. One — 3 
article relates some personal experiences of the writer in reference to a matter 
to which the Rev. James Vaughan drew attention in the October number of the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. This is the injurious influence of caste on 
Christian communities in India, wherever that evil principle has not been entirely 
rooted out. The faith and firmness required for ita extirpation are by no means 
small, so strong is the hold which the system has taken of the Hindu mind, and 
80 great seem to be the immediate advantages accruing from the recognition of it, 
at least in a modified degree. The apostolic Schwartz was not able to grapple — 
effectually with the evil; Heber grieved over it, but did nothing more; and the 
honour was reserved for Bishop Wilson of acting with the necessary decision, 
although the immediate effect was almost to ruin the Christian native churches of ___ 
Southern India for a season. The attempt to conform the Gospel to the prejudices 
and the customs of heathenism has always proved in the end to be a most 
disastrous mistake. Such tactics may be left to Jesuit missionaries, whose 
business it is to bring men into outward subjection to the authority of the Romish 
Church. The corruptions of early Christianity arose in great degree from this 


is being placed before the learned public. Reference Bibles and Conoordances are 
very serviceable in a humbler way, by enabling the English student to compare 
one passage with another, and thus arrive st just conclusions, on the principle 
that Scriptare is its own best interpreter. It is evident, however, that no mastery 
of s translation can place a student of the Bible in the same advantageous 
position as that which is occupied by one who is familiar with the original 
languages in which they are written. This arises from the fact that the words of 
one language, speaking generally, never exactly correspond to the words of 
another in regard to the exact shade of meaning they are intended to convey. 
The nesrest approach to absolute sameness of meaning is found in the names of 


-- 


We have often heard the complaint that Missionary Meetings are not so 
numerously attended as they used to be, and that it is diffic@lt to arouse any 
enthusiasm in regard to Mission work. The presence of a missionary, we must 
remember, is not so rare and remarkable an event as it was at one time, and it is 
well that it should be so. Labourers in remote and savage lands have multiplied 
to such an extent that there is hardly a village church which cannot now be 
favoured with a visit from some one who has been personally engaged in toiling 
among the sable millions of Africa, or the strange outlandish natives of the 
Celestial Empire. An interest attached to the pioneers in the mighty movement 
to evangelize the nations which cannot belong to their numerous successors. The 
first glamour of romance which shed its halo round the Mission cause has yielded 
to the light of common day. It is the very progress and success of Missions 
which has made the change, and it is, therefore, one which we do not need to 
regret. The literature of Missions has also in some degree lessened the attraction 
of speeches on the subject by depriving them, to a great extent, of that element 
of freshness which they might once have possessed. It is to that literature 
we must mainly trust for keeping up and extending the inierest of the 
churches in the distant field. A very great deal is done to make home readers 
familiar with the aspects of nature, and the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants, in the various centres of missionary euterprise. The periodicals published 
for the young are made very attractive by means of excellent wood-cuts, and 
skilfully selected anecdotes and narratives of labour and adventure. By this 
megns, the children of the Christian churches are trained to take an interest in 
that great branch of Gospc! <=‘srprise which we have no doubt will tell powerfully 
for good in future years, when they have grown up and become active members of 
the denominations to which they belong. Besides the periodicals of special 
churches or societies, there are some of a more general character, which may be 
very well used to supplement the regular organs of intelligence where these are 
in circulation. We have been particularly pleased with an American weekly 
entitled The Gospel in all Lands. It is conducted on a strictly unsectarian 
basis, and, as arule, each number is devoted to one distinct subject, by which means 
the information given is more complete and satisfying to the reader than if it had 
been a mere collection of fragments. It is a well-stored treasury containing 
things both new and old. E 


are: LIFE MORE ABUNDANTLY. 


So much is said in our day about Christian work that perhaps we-may be apt to 
forget the need of looking to our own Christian life. Yet we shall not be likely | 
to effect rauch real good if we become negligent of our own spirits. Many are 
quite ready to rash and run and bustle about who will not sit still and think, and 
hardly will enter their closet to pray. Such people are most in their element 
when they are driving everything before them. They love to plan and organize, 
and order others here or there as it seems meet to them, and they love nothing 
more dearly thafi to hold themselves up to admiration as the people who are 
busiest in doing good. Well, certainly there is need of every worker we have, 
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very canse, and wo have very fitting witness to it in the stetue of Jupiter at 

Rome, which now does duty for the Apostle Peter, and receives the adoration of 

_ the faithfel servants of the Holy See. To attempt to conquer the world by 

admitting its principles into the Church is really to give the victory to the world. 


impart, and be 
avail to 
‘who sock to quicken it in others. Faith in the speaker is needed to produce 


him, and saying he would not go without him, and he had heard no one making 

any reply. In a few minutes, however, the preacher entered the pulpit, and his 

countenance as well as his words showed who was with him. N 

He to whom His servant had said of old, “If thy presence go not 

Ex. xxxiii 1 
his 


r 


The liv 
must be brought from off the altar; and if we 


; spark, and others brightening a wider space with stronger beams. How is this 
* illuminating power to be maintained? Even as with the electric light, which 

burns with such intensity of brilliance when it is kept within the cireuit by means 

of conducting wires ; the moment the electric current is cut off, the light goes out. 
J | Thus are we bright burners when we are constantly acted on by the energy of the 
: Holy Spirit. Close communion with God keeps the soul all aglow, and from such 
k a soul an effluence flows forth spontaneously and freely to bless the world. Of 
Christ it was said, “ In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.” What 
He was supremely we are called on to be in our degres, and according to the 
measure of our life ahall be our light. ! a 
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| end of far more than have ever entered ito the field of setive labour. es 
adviee has not become At it, ot it, tit.” Bat 
regard to spiritnal results. We must first be blessed ourselves before we espn 
become a blessing to others. The salt that has no savour will never season that 
with which it comes in contact. It must first possess the taste which it is to 
any 
those 
faith 
older Scriptures, anew in his owm experience: “ We | 
| spirit of faith, sccording as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I spoken ; 
we also believe, and therefore spesk " (2 Cor. iv. 18). It is not the eloquence of a , 
fervid genius, heightened by all the rales of rhetoric, that is most wanted in the 
work of preaching the Gospel. It is the eloquence of the earnest heart, on fire 
with the love of souls and consumed with seal for the Saviour's name. The 
stady msy have iis part to play in preparation for the pulpit, but the closet is the 
place where power is to be gained to make the truth effective. We must have 
power with God before we can have power with-men. It is related of an 
i. eminently godly minister of the olden time that on one occasion, when the 
audience had been waiting a little for him to appear, a nobleman sent his servant 
to call him. The man returned, and said that he did not think it likely that the 
is not altogether lost on hard and barren gvound when the Holy Spirit 
charm, re must plead for it earnestly with heart and soul in instant and persevering 
prayer. 
Our Saviour bids us let our light shine before men. Where there is bright- 
ry ness there will also be illumination. The beams of the rising sun reach the world | 
Lf’. in silence, and scatter the darkness with a still yet resistless force. No tempest 
or tumult is needed to dispel the gloom. The sun has but to show himself, 
and the night is gone. So, when the lamp is brought into the dark chamber, 
. its recesses are at once lit up with the cheerful radiaace. Such lamps 
; are we to be, each in his appointed sphere—some shedding but a little 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Ix passing from the bitter wind and chilling sleet of wintry day into the warm 


_ stmosphere of a room where a bright fire burns cheerily in the grate and diffuses 
a kindly glow all around, we feel the-tramsition to be a most agreeable one, and 


genial glow, and works a like sense of security and happimess. Unfortunately, all 
‘abodes are not blessed with such warmth and light. Perhaps we should not err if 
we said that but few are in so eweet a case. Home is one of the choicest words in 
human speech to those whose happy experience has taught them the fulness of 
ite Love is the element that bestows on it its charmed spell Where 
love goodness go together, peace and happiness are pretty sure to follow. It 
is a worthy ambition to beable to make a home, and to make it that » home 
should be. Many an aim that seems to reach higher is not half so excellent or 
so satisfying in the end. Robert uuarns was not far wrong whon he said— 
To mak’ a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife, 
Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

The choicest homes are those where a pervading sense of piety gives a deeper 
character to the atmosphere of love. Perhaps we know of some such, and are 
always glad to cross the door and spend a brief season with the members of the 
househola. ‘There is no obtrusion of religion, nor does there need to be, for it is 
tone of feeling and 


truer and more abiding happiness. What a charming picture Cowper draws of a 
ircle of such Christian friends, united in a peace- 
fal household and gathered round the glowing hearth : * x ° 
venings worthy of the Gods ! exclaimed 
The Sabine bard.” O evenings reply, 
ad with nobler truth, 
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are unwilling to leave the cozy comer and wenture out again to battle with the 

rude inelemency of the withering blast. The shelter of a friendly roof is never 

more welcome than when it shields us from wind, wet, and cold ; and if obliged 

to go out, we are glad to be soon back again, and take up our quarters where all 

is peace and comfort. There is a moral atmosphere in homes that resembles this 

the character of judgment concerning all things is moulded by that master : 
power. The purity of feelix® and elevation of view have become so natural as to 
appear quite spontaneous. The little things of familiar domestic life take a 
colour from this higher influence. There is a self-control and a consideration 
ar ity, but are necessary ingredients in 

There are many houses of members of Christian churches which show but 

little of a Christian spirit in them. The conversation is as thoroughly trifling or 
worldly as of those who make no profession of religion. Men and things are 
diseussed and measured by the standard of money or outward success. The 
doings of the churchos may be talked sbout, but there is nothing that shows the 
presence of-the Spirit of Christ. Religion means church-going, some money- 
giving, perhaps some share in some work of some society or other—something 
outward, more or lees; and that is all. There is nothing in it of the heart. Some- 

times there is no family altar, very often no secret prayer. What wonder if the 
atmosphere of such homes is cold, chilly—yea, even freezing to the spirit | They 

are not like the House Beautiful, to which the maidens woleomed the Pilgrim and 

gave him lodgment in the chamber whose window opened towards the rising sun, 

and the name of which was Peace ! ren > 
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revolt whe are convinced of sin 
doon need of conversion. At 
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to do with a pagan population, and from that | interest. ~ 
population gained instant trophies for the| The Salvation Army’s operations were suc- 
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| Cenferences bad been held, attended with| who came out London to 
gratifying “ Lay Preaching,” | conduct the service. 
Congregational " The “ Quowr the Methodist Churches in Eng- 
the work & land to Unite?” the tithe of an antidis in 
Union is and it was wid that! the Methodict Reorder. It ix winted that the 
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| | this is just one of the most formidable obstacles which we have to struggle with. Bat still 
| people, and that is the case stil] more here in yarn wy 
| | mew station. So many people who do not dare to come to us are, at able to read the 
| Gospel at home ; and afterwards, when they feel the power of the truth, they come to as to 
get more information. And not only this; till now, you know, we have been prohibited 
from crossing the Chimese frontier, and going imto the interior of Tibet Proper ; bat still 
our books are not prohibited being taken as far as Lheas, and we know by some instances 
are not unknown even in that far sway region 
) The special annual number of The Regions J thus explains one featare of the train- 
; exclusively a poor “ spent 
im seeking the improvement of othera Habits of unselfishness, of loving devotion to the 
: interests of others, of daily labour for the salvation of souls, need to be formed and fixed 
vation of self-denial, evangelistic seal, devoted diligence, soul-winning 
of Christian men who would otherwise gladly enter it, and that it has led to the withdrawal 
of a few who have entered it. We do 
not intend to depart from oar original purpose—i.c., to & training 
college or teaching home, for missionaries. We see no reason to think 
work is an exception to the rule that applies to all other work, that 
practical work as well as theoretical study. Why not missionaries ? 
daily to euch practical work diminishes the 
| of progress which might otherwise be obtained ; 
she result secured.” 
| AMONG THE BEDAWEEN. 
thus refers to labours carried on among the 
bod of the Holy Land: “ Though the year has been one of consider- 
be Arabs in consequence of the Egyptian war, Mr. Connor hes been 
from danger, and hes been perfectly free from molestation or robbery. 
4 mach kind and courteous hospitality of a primitive kind in the 
and hed many opportunities of preaching and teaching the Lord 
| . d groupe after the evening meal which cluees the day's journey 
to sleep in the open tent, with half a dozen or a dosen Arabs around ' 
Mr. Connor had a serious illness, caught by sleeping in miserable 
graciously spared, and his health is nearly restored. The Moham- 
hold that the ‘Mahdu,’ or Messiah, is coming, and that when he 
; on a minaret ué. This mosque was once a Christian 
and t all generations.’” 
A ollowing paragraph about the New Dispensation : 
pranc of the Brahmo Somsj continue and even increase in strangeness. 
nt: i mouth by mouth, and they seem less and less caleulated to 
One of the latest inventions ix snared danos, the 
| minister is devoting his energies. The participants are arranged in 
: centre, and these rings rotate back and forth, the whole concluding 
; minister. The organ of the society writes enthusiastically of the 
3 : umber of dancers doubled and trebled in no time; and excerded all 
enthusiasm was so great-that the limited space in front of the'sedé 
ve took place, soon becume hot as a furnace. Yet the shout and the 
whirl round aod round, went on; and it was blessed sight to see 
he and men of maturer years. all dancing around their invisible 
. me contre. The three ‘circles’ wore chudders of different colours—yeilow, 
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| | 154 BYANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. 
In the Jewish Herald, the Rev. L. Rosenberg, of speaks of his visit to 
| new chapel, situated on high ground, almost reminding one of the House of Ged which 
opee stood on Mount Zion. It is the finest place of worship these ; with ite ange moisy bei! 
brethren, a man fell of faith and Jove to his ‘who, by report, is considered 
tbe pillar of the chureh, comtmbated the lamgest share towards the building of that chapel, as 
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ANWORL OONVERSAZION®, MAY 16, | 
held at Regent’s on 
under the the Rigas 
foreign representatives are to he 
beantiful 
annval gatherings. Cards of invitation will be sent on ; 
7, Adam Street, Strand, London. ; 
ANNUAL CONFEREN ; 
The Council heve great pleasure in announcing that : 
af 
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week has | 
| ence amonget us, thet it herd] 
were present every 
je widely extended one, 
| 
not warm on 
i present each evening, end for 
. meetings the houses were too 
it will be necessary to seek 
of the lay missionaries ( 
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. way from Belfast, and gave a most interesting | chair. 
engage! town. pleasant Secretary, 
| Keamey White The spacious rooms were | of the kind 
if filled. the | ciated by all 
Te 
yet 
of 
been 
thet 
ceded 
form, 
this 
“34 
ere 
3 
Rev. 
Cok 


